WOMAN LIKE 


Eise: ** Did you get my letter? *’ 

Louise: ** Yes; but I didn't read it.”’ 

Evise: ** Why not?” 

Loutse: ** The postscript said * Burn this," and I burned it without thinking 
that I had not read the rest of it.” 





















One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLAST- 
ERS will convince the most skeptical of their 
merits. 

The eminent Henry A. Mott, Jr. Ph.D., F.C.S., late Goy- 
ernment Chemist, certifies : 

**My investigation of ALLCOCK’s POROUS PLASTER shows it to contain 


valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, 
and I find it superior to and more efficient than any other plaster.’ 


RUINART 





FITZGERALD, 


TRUNKS, 
BAGS, 
DRESS SUII 
CASES. 





IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 
Groceries, leas, Coffees, Wines, Liquors, Provisions, 
iL Canned G is, Butter, Egys, Poultry, Game, Fruits. 
ix ,etc. Soldat Wholesale Prices, in reasonable 
161 BROADWAY, 688 Broapway, 1a .. Saving 25 p.c. Goods delivered free in and 
: ; ; it ¢ ity. FAMILY& HOTEL SuPPLY COMPANY, 
7o1 SIXTH AVENUE. pee nwich Street 


TTHE CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKING 
CO. 10 East 15th Sr., (Profit Sharing) 
Fine Hand Made Infants’ Clothing. 


Coats & Dresses tor Children and Young Girls. 


‘¢ The called 
Vogue, promises to fill the pro- 
verbial ‘long felt want.’ It tells 
all about the correct way to dress, 


new weekly 


and a single issue will often be 
tound of more value to the reader 





than the price for a 
New York Despatch. 

‘Bright and attractive in its 
peculiar - New 


year, = 


FE Jwyerrort hs ame 
tth Avenue, one door ab 2Sth St 7 a. 
York City. 


53 | Haven, Conn., 
New 





“ The King 
OF 


Natural 


Table Waters”? 


Of exceptional purity and excellence. 
I Lancet. 
‘NO DINNER OR BANQUET IS CONSIDEREi 

Sold at all First-class Places, and by 


idapted tor the purpose nidon 





EN REGLE’ WITHOUT ‘JOHANNIS.’ 


GAMELAND 


GAMELAND, the gentle sportsman’s illustrated magazine ot shooting 
It is brimful of good reading andj 





fishing, is the only magazine of the rod and gun. 
tone engravings relative to forest, field and stream, and treats exhaustively of campy; 
rp i 


Besides, it reviews all the resorts, and tells os 


woodcr?, landscape and natural history. 


places tc saoot and fish, It is on every club and home library table of any . 


One volume, in 12 monthly parts, one dollar, postage free. 


NSequen, 
Terms: Three trial num 


No sample copies. Address 


25 cents. 


GAMELAND, 1267 BrRoapway, New 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 
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Ane 
DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —=+=m RAF 4AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 





LOOK WELL. FITWELL. 
WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuffs. 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffssent by mail for SIX 
CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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“Ye (foro & 


IS THE [JRYEST AND FINEST 


CHAMPAGNE 
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IN THE WORLD. 


NEW SHAPES 
THE 

KNOX 
HAT 


are now ready and for 
194 5th Ave., under Fifth Ave- 
nue -Hotel, and 212 Broadway 
(cor. Fulton Street), New-York ; 
340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 193 
State Street, Chicago, and by the 
principal hatters in every city of 
the Union. 


THE 


Honekins & Hopcxins 


Tarors ano Breecnes Maxeas, 


27 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
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sale at 


CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES 
POLO AND RACING BREECHIE 
RIDING TROUSERS, 


LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 


S pring 
AT 


Lollhaus, 


Germun\. 


It mixes well with Wines and Spirits, the peculiar softness, which its zatural gas lends to the taste, rendering it adiniraby 


Its Purity is Undoubted.’’—London Court Circular. 


leading Grocers and Wine Merchants. 


H. P. FINLAY & CO., 50 Broap Street, NEw York, Sole Agent for U.S. and Canada 
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FRANK 
M Iss Angler (stepping aside obsequiously) : 
* After you, my lord!’ 
His Lorpsuip: “ Deah me! You dahn’t say 
so! How fwank you American girls awh !” 


UNEXPECTED DANGER 


SMALL Tawk: * Don’t you think it dangerous 
to wear so many diamonds at a public ball?” 

Broominc Bup: “O,I have a detective fol- 
lowing me all the time.” 

SMALL ‘Tawk: “ Heavens! why didn’t you say 
so before? [’m matried.”’ 


WORSE STILL 


YounG Hussanp: “It took you a year to get 
your trousseau ready, and now at the end of three 
months you want a new gown.” 

Mrs. Younc Huspanp: ‘“ That’s 
At the end of a year I shall want a new trousseau.”’ 


nothing. 


TO MY LADY 


H! my liege lady, proud as fair, 
A Did I but dare 
To let my taltering tongue express 
The love mine eyes so oft confess, 
Would’ st thou then bid 
Me silent be 
And go trom thee ? 
Yet in the past thou hast not chid 
My stammering speech and trembling knee, 
Though thou did’st know them as Love’s sign, 
Binding my taint heart to thine, 
Now bolder grown, I wait for thy decree, 
Whate’er it be, 
Whether with fine disdain thou chillest me, 
Crying, ‘* Depart !”° 
Or with a tender grace 
And downcast face, 
Openest to me the garden of thy heart. 


LIEGE 


Mabel TJ 


THE MODERN MAGAZINE 


, 


“« All the advertisements in ?”’ asked the maga- 
zine editor of his assistant. 

“« Seventy-eight pages,” answered the assistant. 

“« Any thing for the reading pages?” 

“ One French dialect story, and an article on the 
W orld’s Fair.” 

“Then turn the copy into the printer, and get 
out the ¢ Exceptionally fine number’ press notices.” 


WILL DIE YOUNG 


POPPER: 
nomenon,” 

BATCHELLER (wearily): ‘In what way ? 

PopreR: “ Six years old and never said a bright 


“That boy of mine is a regular phe- 


bh) 


thing in his life.’’ 


For description of fashion drawings in \ 
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FRIEND 


A MERCIFUL 


Miss ELtper: ‘1 think it was real mean in you 
to tell Mr. Spatts I was twenty-eight years old.” 

Miss Fospick: ** Why, you surely didn’t want 
me to tell him how old you really were?” 


NOT AT HOME 
STRAWBER: ** Miss Palisade wouldn’t see me 
when I called on her last night.” 
SINGERLY “ No. You were ten minutes too 
late.” 
STRAWBER : *¢ What do you mean? 
SINGERLY: “I got there first.” 


”? 


EMINENTLY FITTING 
Mrs. Potkapor: * What pretty new curtains 
you have! Where did you get them?” 
Mrs. PLeaTer: “ Easy enough. 


They are a 
couple of my husband’s Ascot ties.” 
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JUST THE 


TIME 


Clara: ** Did you know that Mrs. Dangle had gone on a trip to Ber- 
muda? ”’ 

Maude: ‘* No. I must call on her before she gets back." 
gue, see Supplement 
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PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


T has been said that Oscar Wilde’s Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, now in course of pro- 
duction at Palmer’s Theatre, is an immoral 

play, and for that reason has no place upon the 
stage. If this be true, I suppose it may be said 
that Romeo and Juliet, The School for Scandal, 
Frou-Frou and the Squire are also an insult to the 
theatre-goers. Hadden Chambers, the author of 
Captain Swift, had a good deal to say to me once 
about this question of morality and immorality in 
plays. Captain Swift, it will be remembered, had 
been severely attacked by the believers in the milk- 
and-water drama and Mr. Chambers took up the 
cudgels in his own behalf with much vigor. W hat 
he said at that time seems to apply equally well to 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. It is the purpose of a 
drama, said Chambers, to show both the good and 
the bad in humanity. Otherwise there would be 
no clash of interest or catastrophe. It all depends 
upon the way in which the theme is treated. ‘The 
only fault that can be found with Oscar Wilde is 
that he has not indicated sufficiently clear that he 
satirizes the phase of society rather than the entire 


social structure. 


AFTER THE BALI LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN 
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MRS, ERLYNNE IN LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN 


P \He difficulties that have 

beset the Theatre of 

Arts and Letters are 
more than fall as a rule, to the 
lot of the average man—or, 
rather, manager. ‘The last play 
rehearsed was a comedy by Arlo 
Bates. The cast is long, and in- 
cludes not only men, women 
and children, but a zoological 
garden as well. ‘Two parrots 
are cast for important roles, 
and during the preliminary re- 
hearsals seemed duly impressed 
by their responsibility. However, 
the “snag” was unhappily at 
hand. The final rehearsal was 
in full swing when, suddenly, 
there was a stage wait. “ Go 
on, ladies and gentlemen,” 
shouts Percy Winter; “take 
up your lines.” No _ response 
from the company. ‘Come, 
> cried the stage manager ; 
“‘surely you know the business 
by this time. Whose cue is 
this? ”’ Then from all sides: 
«The parrots’!”” “ Ring down 
the curtain,” said Winter, des- 
pondently. “If only Bates’s 
play had called for an educated 
pig, we should have come out 
all right.” 


come,’ 
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OF INTEREST TO HER 
A BREAKFAST AT DELMONICO’S—THE MEN, HOW 
THEY LOOKED—SOME EASTER WEDDINGS 


P \Here are very few things, in the aspect of 


her native city, that astonishes an old New 

Yorker so much as the crowd of idle men, 
who invade Delmonico’s restaurant at the luncheon 
hour; fill the windows of the Union, Knicker- 
bocker, and other fashionable clubs during the after- 
noons, or are seen spinning through Central Park, 
in coaches, T’ carts, and even broughams, at any 
hour between twelve and six. 

Twenty years ago an idle gentleman was almost 
unknown among us. Idleness in those days was 
the particular property of tramps, loungers or loaf- 
ers, as they were then called, or of Congressmen 
and Assembly men off on a spree. At the present 
time one has only to drop in at Del.’s about 
2 o’clock, P. M., to see every table occupied, and a 





UE 


throng of waiting ladies, almost all of them accom- 
panied by men, standing in the hall and doorway, 
Within, the restaurant presents a gay scene, and the 
’ ’ 
hum of conversation with an occasional burst of 
laughter, reminds one of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, when one of Wagner’s gems was in process 
of interpretation. 


Ona recent occasion, when I was lunching there 
with a party of friends, I saw at least 
young fellows, personally known to me, w * were 
evidently breakfasting at that sdvanced hour, and 
who apparently had nothing i in the world to do, but 
JO At one table sat De Courcy 
Forbes, Fred. Beach, R. T. Wilson, Jr., Julian 
Potter and Hamilton Cary. They were all in 
faultless morning dress; were groomed to pertec- 
London man 


1 dozen 


to enjoy themselves. 


tion, and one and all recalled the 
about town, who, although he never breakfasts in 
a restaurant, is to be seen in his club window, or 
strolling down Piccadilly or St. James Street, at a 
corresponding hour of the 
At another table sat the Hon. 
Otis, a Union League veteran, inti- 
nitely manly and attractive. Mr. 
Thomas C ushing, most admirably got- 
Both these 
gentlemen are widowers, and very pop- 
ular in Sprinkled 
among the ladies, were a half-a-dozen 
English swells whose flashy 
rather startling shirt fronts, 
Among them 


afternoon. 
James 


ten up, Came in soon after. 


society. about, 
y ties, and 
astonished 

my unaccustomed eyes. 
was a very good ~~ of man, w hose silk 
tie had a twist in 1 Reena that no 
native American could possibly imitate ; 
under each ear was a sailor’s knot from 
which depended two long ends—that 
were crossed together in front and held 
together by a gold safety pin—which 


pe 
c 


looked quite out of place in the duty as- 
signed to it. Another te llow, 

who was lunching with this Englishman, 
front of lilac 


young 
wore a marvelous shirt 
cambric, on which Were woven all the 
flowers of the field, arranged in bouquets. 
A white shirt was rather the exception, 
but “ spats’’ were of snowy whiteness, 
crowd, 


and those among the who ac- 


companied ladies and were evidently 
bound for matinées and receptions, wore 
frock high hats and white linen 
of course. If one or two of the fathers 
and grandfathers of the present genera- 
tion, who sat in their counting-houses 
from g in the morning, until the tamil) 
dinner hour at 3 P.M., and then returned 
to their desks for the afternoon hours— 


could have looked through Delmonico’s 


coats, 
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windows at the time I speak of—they would have 
been quite sure that they had come to life in a new 
world, far away from their old homes. 


It seldom happens that poor humanity, which 
has to fight and work and struggle for mere exist- 
ence, feels genuine compassion for a fellow being 
occupying so exalted a position as Queen Victoria. 
But when I read in a London paper that the great 
feature in the opening ceremonies, of the new 
Imperial Institute, would be the Queen’s ascent to 
the upper stories of the vast building i in a “lift,” 
conveyance which Her Majesty had never before 
“—, a feeling of profound superiority stole over 
me, in having for so many years enjoyed an im- 
mannii from ‘aching back and legs, w hich had been 
denied to the age and infirmities of roy alty. 

Poor Queer n! when once she has tasted the rest 
and infinite comfort of an American elevator, I am 
quite sure she will feel that no palace should be 
without one. 


About the time this paper meets the public eye 
Easter, beautiful Easter, will be with us. Easter, 
the time of sham eggs and real eggs, emblazoned 
like Joseph’s coat, in many colors. ‘The time of 
cardboard angels and perfumed violets, of light 
sunny skies, and we will hope, of clean dry streets. 
The time also when spring gowns and bonnets 
dazzle our eyes on the Avenue, and bridal proces- 
sions file through dark awnings to fashionable 
churches on every week day. The three Easter 
brides, who are expected to eclipse all others, Miss 
Lorillard, Miss Cameiia Martin, and Miss Have- 
meyer, will vie with each other in the richness and 
costliness of their bridal finery. A little bird, who 
has the confidence of the great Parisian manufac- 
turer of wedding gowns, whispers to me that not 
one of them will wear the ugly, short, voluminous 
skirt with which the Avenue has been of late in- 
vaded, but that their trains will be longer and more 
graceful than ever before, and that at least one will 
be a court train, falling from the shoulders, and 
borne by pages, ate, of course, will be as beautiful 
and high- born as little Lord Fauntleroy himself. 
Miss Lorillard’s wedding is to be as quiet as a 
church ceremony ever can be in New York, where 
all sorts and conditions of men, women and children 
force their way into the sacred building, and stand 
on seats and benches to satisfy their curiosity. 


Miss Bradley-Martin’s wedding 
disclosed as yet—but pretty Marie 
Havemeyer, who is to wed young Tiffany will be 
married in the home of her parents, which hap- 
pens to be one of the most regal dwellings in New 
York. 
than a 
gewgaws, 


No details of 
have been 


I can imagine no more picturesque scene, 
bridal party—with all the fineries and 
standing among the rich brocade of 
hangings, the sculpture, 


curtains and carvings, 
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paintings and exquisitely arranged furnishings of 
Mr. Havemeyer’s mansion. The ceremony will 
be performed by the Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
but as it will unite a Protestant with a believer and 
will be outside of a consecrated edifice, none of the 
gorgeous ceremonial of the church will be per- 
mitted. But for picturesque effect it will hardly 
be missed on this occasion. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 
He daily issues of our city journals are so 
crammed at this time with fashion plates 
and descriptions of Easter novelties, that it 
seems almost monotonous even to mention the 
subject. But the simple fact that the nameless 
lady, whose toilettes are made the subject of these 
modest columns, does not belong to the class who 
make their gowns and bonnets, from hints given 
in the newspapers, but imports them from Paris 
or employs such artists as Russell, Donovan or 
Kate Reilly to design and make them, may give 
some interest to what I have to say. In the first 
place, then, let me mention, that the big packing 
case that has recently come from Paris, and into 
whose mysteries I have been allowed a peep, will 
certainly not see the light at Easter, On that 
great festival—should the wind blow cold, all well- 
dressed women will wear their furs ‘at velvets. 
Should southern zephyrs favor us, last autumn’s 
simple cheviots with a_ plain black straw hat 
smartened up a bit with a blue or cherry-colored 
bow, will be the nearest approach to the much- 
talked-of Easter fashions. 

But the bonnets that lie quietly in my lady’s 
wardrobe, and which will appear at the first wed- 
ding this season, are strikingly pretty and becoming. 
They are all of straw in different shades, one or 
two hay ing the crown of one color and the brim of 
another, the very long ribbon strings being always 
of the dedhoee tint, sometimes of velvet but oftener 
of gros grain. Butterfly bows on the front and <z 
wreath of small bunches of violets, divided by very 
natural-looking leaves at the back, or of forget- -me- 
nots, or buttercups, if the bonnet be of blue or yel- 
low, are all to be found in miladi’s packing box. 
A lovely little trifle for a garden party is of tuscan 
straw with a cherry colored rosette on one side and 
a black aigrette standing straight up on the other. 


Capes of every hue and thickness are numerous, 
cool and comfortable they will be for 
summer wear. They are smaller than the winter 
capes, however, not reaching below the waist, thus 
veiling the figure without adding to the weight or 
heat of the costume. Sleeves, as we all know, are 
very large, but are now put into the armholes in 
large flat plaits, so that they no longer stand out, 
but droop downward toward the elbow. 


and very 























DYNAMO JACK 


Miss Beatrix May Huttonsbeigh to Mr. Wilbur H. Hitch- 
cock, formerly of New York, now of Chicago. 


“The Haven, 


“ Newport, August 1, 1892 
“ My dear Friend: 
“ O nothing will induce you to tear yourself 
away from your musty, dusty books! 


Not even Newport in the fullness of its 
beauty, with the ocean smiling and sparkling and 
calling like a dear old friend, and the wild roses all 


in blossom ? You remember the roses by the 
Paradise rocks? Of course you will say ‘ yes,’ 
but I don’t believe you do! I thought if there 


was one man sure of a summer holiday, it was a 


lawyer. The judges go away, don’t they? So 
where is the glory, or the profit, of arguing to 


empty benches with the thermometer 100° in the 
shade? Of course, you lose your temper—every 
one does in extremes of over heat or under cold 

—and I’ve just been reading an article on ‘ How 


to grow old,’ and the first admonition is, ‘ Never 





lose your temper’ ; sO, you see, your persistence 
in remaining at work is will die 


is the use of arguing with a 
pre-determined man? As well try to tear up a 
mountain with a pickaxe. Nothing will do but 
dynamite, and, alas! I have none in the house, or 
else I should be tempted to use it. 


“ Yours, 


young. But what 


> 


etc.’ 


(The same to the same) 


“You say 1‘do not understand.’ No, to be 
candid, I don’t. A man’s definition of friendship 
differs so widely from a fear will 
never come to a perfect agreement on that sub- 
ject. A man is content with the simple knowl- 
edge that his friend is well and happy, no matter 


how impersonally he comes by his knowledge; an 


woman’s, | we 


occasional meeting satisfies him; whereas a woman 
wants not only to hear of her friend’s happiness, 
but to see it; if there is joy, to share it; if there 
is a wound, to heal it. A man understand 
this, his sympathy is not acute enough. He often 
characterizes as curiosity in a woman what is but 
the natural seeking of her sympathy to find an out- 
let. She loves the demonstrations of friendship ; 
he is often bored by them. 

“1 don’t believe there is a woman in the world 
who can live without one friend at least, but a man 
is sufficient to himself. I can see the smile of su- 
perior wisdom which curls your lip at these reflec- 
tions ; you will raise your brow and say disdain- 
fully, ‘She moralizing ! ’ Well, why not? 
I have eyes and ears as well as the rest of them, 
and | have been lately learning how to use them.” 


cannot 


sir, 


UE 
(The same to the same) 


“It was neither pretty nor witty to say I had 
always known how to use my eyes; and my eyes 
are not violet, but gray 5 and what proot have I 
that the faded rose in your note book is the same 
rose we plucked a summer ago at Paradise? You 
see, sir, the feminine mind is as demandant of proof 
as the legal. Yes, the Paradise rocks are still un- 
blasted ; like you, they remain firm. Just now 
they are standing knee-deep in a lake of pink, for 
the ‘hard hack,’ wild roses and morning-glories are 
blooming in delicious profusion; across the road 
the marsh grass, stirred by the wind, takes on fifty 
of coloring, from green to ‘valleer, brown 
and red. (It is nares 
poetry there is in wind-waved grass. ) 

“ Between two sand dunes ‘sparkles that greater 
wonder, the sea and surf, and all along the horizon 
are white sails, like a flock of gulls. And yet you 
prefer to simmer in Chicago! ‘The 
man!” 


shades 


how much color and 


perversity of 


(The same to the same) 


“ My engagements are but much as 


usual,—the bath, the Casino, lunching, 


numerous, 


driving, rid- 


dS? 


ing, yachting, coaching, ‘teaing,’ dining, dancing 
and picnics. But, for me, the zest has gone. 


After two seasons comes—well, ennui, I suppose 
you would call it; the delicious charm and novelty 
of the first is a thrilling 
can realize; the excitement of rivalry and powe1 


season sensation, no man 
of the second stand alone; it is the season of re- 


nown, when one’s appearance and have 
made a reputation. Men scoff at 
a thrill of triumph when we hear a whispet 
Miss So- 


ditter much 


gowns 
and scorn us fot 
feeling 
crowd ‘there goes the beautiful 
and-so,’ but the sentiment 
source from that of the champion tennis player, the 
the the athlete? Why 
woman glory just much in het 
as a man in his strength and agil- 
the lack of 


do climb into 


in the 
does in its 
mountain climber, cyclist, 
not a 


should as 
beauty and grace 
ity? We can’t all be heroines for 
spiration, 
the front rank in the small sphere opened to us in 
for it? It 
which makes 


In- 


or occasion, so when we 


is the same 


’Arcs 


srimwoods when the opportunity otters. 


society why despise us 


spirit animating Jeanne d 


and Mrs. ¢ 


Prove the contrary, sir, if you can! 


us 


However, in 
some respects, a certain amount of prominence has 
its drawbacks, as I experienced on one occasion 
when through a crowd, | heard a girl ex- 
claim with the most disappointe d emphasis, ‘ Is 
that Miss Huttonsbeigh? Well!’ 

“In the mornings now, there is scarcely 
ful of people at the Casino listening to the music, 
but the is the 


procession along the avenue, with no greater inter- 


passing 


a hand- 


afternoon driving same monotonous 


est than looking out for the latest imported gown, 








or Mrs. Parvenue Peter’s latest fad in vehicles and 
liveries. The exhilaration has evaporated, the 
bubbles have burst. 

“It is the third season and one looks below the 
and learns the deeps and shallows. The 
fascinating, dashing men of the first season have 
callow youths and stupid roués of 
the second season. In the third we long for the 
true, the real, we can estimate the genuine value of 
our environment and are disheartened in conse- 
quence. I know you will shrug your shoulders 
when you read this and say ‘too much dancing 
last night,’ but I assure you it is the re-action of 
months, not hours. Will you be my father con- 
I have a secret to tell you. 


surtace 


dissolved into 


fessor P 


(The same to the same) 


“|. have met with an adventure but have no 


time to write it now.” 


(The same to the same) 


‘At last I have time to tell you the story. I 
am to regard your ‘interest in my adventure not as 
vulgar curiosity, but the natural outlet of your sym- 
pathetic friendship.’ Charming! In: return you 
can pride yourself on being my one and only confi- 
dant. It was on the second beach, where I walk 
a great deal when I can give the slip to my social 
obligations, and long for ‘the companionship of my 
life long friend the sea. I was walking with my 
back to the sunset when I met him! (of course 
vou guessed at once it was a him, did you not?) 
Never before have I so felt the force of expression 
glance. I sailed on, of 
without stopping, but something impelled 
back. He, too, had paused and 
turned, and I looked into a pair of the truest, love- 


and appearance at one 
Course, 
me to glance 


> 


liest brown eyes I have ever seen! 


(The same to the same) 


There you 
are wrong. I have never had one to fail. When- 
ever | tell myself I have misjudged a person by the 
hrst impression being unfavorable, the end proves 
I believe it is the same instinct as 
governs an animal, only we allow reason (or char- 


“«¢ Never trust in first impressions ! 


it was right. 


, if you will), to set aside its conclusions. We 
trust too much to reason, and the result is we so 


often tind ourselves ina labyrinth of mistakes. Of 


course | went on the beach again; why shouldn’t 
1? [| met him there by chance, 
well, it seems to me now as . there could never 
have been a time when I didn’t know him! Don’t 


a special affinity * 


of course, and— 


” 


you belie, e in 


(The same to the same) 


“His name? Mentally I have dubbed him Jack. 
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He has just that open expression and high bred 
débonnaire style which one always associates with 
that name; at least I do. 

“The idea of a man with Boston ancestors 
writing of affinity as‘ bosh!’ Ah, the corrupting 
atmosphere of C hicago is at work. Have you 
never felt that ‘ somewhere, somewhere’ not on 
this earth, you have met a person before—that all 
your life you have been waiting to meet him (or her) 
again ? But I fear the material west chokes out 
all spirituality and makes one too matter-of-fact, 
too apt to cut out his cloth in the pattern of lees 
and cents; and old friends and memories drop out 
of mind. Jack, now, is not of that order.” 


(The same to the same) 


*¢T do not see how you can honestly assert that 
I crushed your spiritual affinity, and drove you to 
the material west? It seems to me you were very 
ready to be crushed, and nothing loath to depart. I 
am sure [ valued your friendship highly ; so highly 
that I would not jet you be hurt with me. I find 
so few men in the world whom one can thoroughly 
trust and depend upon and who are, at the same time, 
clever and generous, not to have willingly thrown 
aside some of my reserve and made an overture 
to your wounded ¢ heart,” I suppose you would say, 
but | am sure, you recognize it now by its right 
detinition of pride.’ Howev er, that is neither 
here nor there. I haven’t the faintest idea where 
Jack is from; Bohemia, doubtless. He has that 
charming, breezy, goodnatured personality that 
nobody cares ‘ what’s his name or where’s his 
home.’ It is wonderful how he walks straight 
into one’s confidence without any apparent effort 
on his part, but just by his frank, matter of course 


way of expecting it. He is simply irresistible.’ 


(The same to the same) 


“Many thanks for your kind advice; it is one 
thing we can always count on from our friends. 
No, there is no truth in what the papers say about 
the ‘ Duke.’ He is here with his yacht and coach, 
both of which he has kindly placed at my disposal, 
but Ill have none of them, being otherwise ab- 
sorbed. I am ready to believe all the grand things 
vou tell me of Chicago; the west is certainly a 
wonderful land, but, for my part, | would rather 
take it a liiieal years hence, when it has acquired 
somewhat of the polish of age, and the cob-webs 
had time to dim its paint. No, I am_ not ‘too 
absorbed ’ to rejoice in your success! What reason 
have you to suppose my friendship so weak a senti- 
ment as that? I do more than rejoice, | am 
I talk about it all the time to Jack, and he 
seems as glad as I.” 


elated } 








O 


(The same to the same) 


“« Hang Jack’! Well, 
phatic and unchristian! Perhaps a few more such 
explosive epithets will be the dynamo to blow you 
eastward to you friends; in such an event you may 
hang Jack (metaphorically ) to your heart’s content, 
for I feel sure when you know him you will be as 
enthusiastic about him as—well, as I am. Yes, 
I see him every day, for he rr goes with me 
on my constitutionals ; I never miss them now.” 


well, well, how em- 





(The same to the same) 


“ No, there is not the slightest chance of our 
coming to Chicago this autumn. Papa hates the 
west; it makes his aristocratic back-bone creep. 
Eastern snobbery, diluted with Anglomania, he will 
endure, but pure American, undiluted, au naturel, 
makes him ill! Like most New Yorkers whe 
have been’west, he admits the grandeur of the 
scenery, and the dash of the towns, because he 
simply can’t deny it, but he always qualifies it by 
saying with closed eyes and a shuddering body, 
‘but the people, my dear, the people!’ ” 


(The same to the same) 


“1 took a long ride yesterday afternoon out on the 
Wapping Road. It had rained in the morning, lay- 
ing the dust; the drops still hung on the trees and 
bushes along the way; the sun was setting, the 
ferns glittered like jeweled plumes, the air was as 
soft as a southern spring. 
of the shining 
gate threw its 


Occasionally, a glimpse 
river broke the green, a five barred 
shadow across the road, and a herd 
of cows came lazily along, cropping the grass, and 
| had a train of thought—if, on our last ride there 
together, you had not moken on an impulse, and 
I had not answered as I did, you would never have 
gone to Chicago and probably never have achieved 
such wonderful success. 
you owe me after all. 

a lovely afternoon, 


So, you see, how much 
A lucky ride for you, and 


was it not?” 


(The same to the same) 


ae Yes, ’ 


Jack was with me.’ 


(The same to the same) 


“T am so pleased that you are interested in Jack, 
as your questions prove you are, and I like my 
friends to be fond of each other. You 
idea what a charming listener he is, he 
tradicts me; I can’t say the same of all my friends, 
can I? As usual, I have a pet subject, and as you 
know well, when I have a subject I must 
express myself; at present it is Newport’s marble 
palace. Fancy an_ Italian stranded 


Rhode Island!” 


have no 
never con- 
too 


creation in 


( The same to the same ) 


“ No, there is no reason why we should not have 
America. 
our billionaires would erect these royal residences 
and then call all the of our 
country to finish the What an im- 
Not alone 
moulding, 
What de- 
light to the artists to feel that some long cherished 
design might at last be 


palaces in It would be a grand idea it 


on artificers own 
adornments. 
pulse it would give to the varied arts? 
and painting, but 


stained glass, and needle ‘werk as well. 


sculpture, carving, 


carried out unhampered by 
and the world be the 
richer and more beautiful for their The 
public taste could be educated and elevated at the 
same time by stated glimpses of all these marvels, 
and they, who might be 


restriction and lack of means, 
dreams. 


otherwise regarded as 


mere money makers, would go down to posterity 


as benefactors. What would have become of 
Italian art without its patrons and palaces? But 
without this art encouragement what are palaces in 
our country but a brutal display of wealth? And 
adorned by foreign chisel and brush and needle 
but a blight upon home talent? But if have 
them we must, let us have them with fitting en- 


vironment, set in the midst of large parks where 
from winding drives we 
of the marble through 


catch an occasional gleam 


intervening trees until sud- 


denly it bursts upon us like a swan gliding forth 
from an ambush of rushes; or set in the shade of 


feathery palms with innumerable fountains leaping 
plants, and the distant 
fall of a cascade, or the gleam of moonlight on a 
Instead, 
of ground shut in from the public view by a mar- 


and pattering amid exotic 


sleeping lake. what have we? 


A scrap 


ble fence surmounted by mausoleum urns. For 
three months in the year there will be palms 
around it, I suppose, fresh from the conservatories, 
planted in tubs, for the rest of the time it will 


stand there bald, naked, shivering, unshadowed by 
a single leaf, beaten upon by snow and wind and 
rain driven in by the pitiless sea. All 
more I say to Jack and he looks at me 
with his beautiful brown eyes as if I were the wisest 
woman in the world, the 
there no need for words—it is all ex- 
pressed in his eyes.” 


this and 
listens and 


most poetical, the most, 
—well, Is 
(The same to the same) 


but 
who have his 


“ Many thanks for friendly 
honestly now, don’t you think that I, 
daily companionship am a better | 
him? You need 
fear that I will act rashly, | have considered deeply 
and well. Why should I him 
simply because he takes pleasure in it? 


your counsel, 
wudge than you 


who have never seen have no 


my society 
W ould it 


be a surer proof of his sincerity were he to go miles 


deny 


away and assure one of r% friendship, say, in im- 
personal letters? Yes, chance 
acquaintance, but it has lois into warm friend- 


is true, it is a 








ship and admiration. I have accepted him solely 
on his merits. Of course if he shows symptoms 
of attaching himself to me permanently I shall be 
obliged to make certain inquiries before allowing it 
to go further. 


(The same to the same) 


‘“‘] am astonished that any thing in my last let- 
ter should have offended you. It was not intended 
so. I do not see why my esteem and admiration 
for Jack should in anyway interrupt our friend- 
ship; rather as a true friend you should rejoice 
with me, and not scold and renounce me for what 
you term a ‘mad infatuation.” Those of my 
friends here to whom I introduced Jack speak of 
him in the highest terms. The other day I took 
him on board Commodore de Eyter’s yacht, and the 
Commodore (who, as you know, is one of the most 
fastidious and particular of men), pronounced him 


’ 99 


a ‘ splendid fellow. 


(The same to the same) 


“ | do not see that the fact that you once loved 
me, as you say, gives you any right to interfere in 
my affairs. Papa i is quite c¢ capable of looking after 
them; he is not, as far as I know, suffering with 
senile debility. Moreover, you have 


Sack,” 


never seen 


(The same to the same) 


“© ] shall answer no more questions. If it were 
any man but you, I should say he was—jealous.” 


(The same to the same) 


“ Being a man, of course, it is easy for you to 
renounce your friends ; being a woman it is more 
dificult for me.” 


(The same to the same) 


“Your love was so readily changed to friend- 


ship, and your friendship so easily cast aside, I can 


teel no contidences in your professions. It is so 
easy to say a thing which for the moment you 
may believe, and in a few hours know to be 


false.” 


(The same to the same) 


la 


‘ Jack makes no professions, he proves it con- 
tinually with his eyes. I might refuse him fifty 


times but he would never go away 


a) 


(The same to the same) 


“ | don’t understand what you mean by ‘ trifling.’ 
I am always in earnest; as a woman I never say 


anything I don’t mean.” 
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(The same to the same) 


“© ] don’t know what occasion I have given you 
to hope ; letters are very misleading.” 


(The same to the same) 


“Tt is not likely that I will invite you a second 
time, as you declined the first invitation so decidedly. 
As far as I know there is nothing to prevent your 
visiting Newport. The Ocean House is a very 
good hotel, I believe, although very much mis- 
named.” 


(The same to the same) 
“The time has come—I shall have to inquire 


about Jack’s connections.” 


(The same to the same, by wire) 


” 


‘Telegram received : Send him away? Never ! 
(The same to the same, by wire) 
‘Telegram received: Not yet engaged.” 
(The same to the same, by wire) 
“Telegram received: Of course if you come 
so many miles to talk I will have to listen.” 
(The same to the same, by wire) 


‘ Telegram received: Will be at home on that 


day.”’ 


Extract 
August 3oth: 


from Miss Huttonsbeigh’s Diary. 
“ He will be here to-morrow!  [ 
can scarcely believe it; he has been so hard to 
move. Happy, happy day. . Found Jack’s 
owner; a blacksmith; consented to let me have 
Jack for twenty-five dollars. Bought him a collar 
(Jack, not the blacksmith ), and had it marked ¢ Dy- 
namo Jack.” Wonder if Wilbur will see the point ? 
Dear boy ! Isabel Bowman Finley. 


A POSSIBLE ‘* CASE ”’ 


“ Bertram is an old friend of Grayson 
! Few know it, but his 


PRIMUS: 


and myself. Poor fellow 


wife is a mumrerced 
Secunpus: “Ah! | heard Grayson say he 
lost a gold-headed cane mysteriously at Bertram’s.’ 
Primus: “ Yes, and the trouble of it is, Mrs. 
, » ] 
Bertram has given it to me as a birthday present.” 


AT A QUIET LUNCH 


Miss MANHATTAN: 
naise or French dressing, Miss Porkchoppe ? 
Miss PorkcuHoppe (from Chicago): ‘ French, 
That Worth is just a jim-dandy on 


“To you prefer mayon- 


”> 


every trip. 
clothes.” 

















HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


UCCESSORS TO A. T. PEWART & CO 


Exquisirk Paris Hars anp Bonnets ARRIVING BY Every STEAMER 
STYLISH STREET, CARRIAGE AND DINNER Gowns 


NoveELrigs IN ADVANCE IMPORTATIONS. SPRING SILKs 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 

Have received their first shipments of this season’s importations of | 
LADIES’ COSTUMES, HATS, BONNETS 7 
AND CHOICE LINES OF | 

SILKS, VELVETS, LACES AND TRIMMINGS 
1i8TH—igTH STREETS—SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The 


Oelrichs-Neilson Sewing Class had a 


of the 


Ast Friday was very gay for the last Fri- 
a members 


day in Lent. 


ly meeting at Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer’s. 
1y amount of sewing and talking were done, 
| after these two serious feats were ended 
elaborate luncheon was served, and this last 
eting of the class was voted the most de- 


ittul of all. ‘This class has been one of the 


st successful of the season and has lots of 


hed work to show asa result of their Len- 
work. The women who organized it are 
eedingly practical, and that is one reason 
the garments have some reference to the 
nan frame, for varied and wondrous as a 
are the garments turned out by these 
ving classes. One lot that has been sent 
h was evidently cut for the Cardiff giant, as 
’ unfortunate distributor has found to her 
row. 
Friday afternoon a very successful tea was 


Mr. Mr. J 


idsworth Ritchie, at their residence, 19 East 


en by Philip Lydig and 


irty-second Street. There was a delicious 
lation, the Hungarian band played with 
n more spirit than usual, and more wonder- 
still, there were ever so many more men 
One 


ving good-by, ‘*I used to hate teas, but an 


n women. woman remarked when 
ernoon tea with more men than women, the 
ingarian band and a jolly lot to eat and 
nk is more fun than the measles.”” Among 
people at the tea were Mrs. Ogden Mills, 


rs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. Carly Havemeyer, 


Egerton Winthorp, Mrs. Albert Ste- 
is, Miss Wetmore, Miss Cushing, Miss 
inor Robinson, Miss Kernochan, Miss 


n Rensselaer, Miss Kipp, Mr. Dick Peters, 
Bronson Winthrop, Mr. Hamilton Carey, 
Ir. Arden Robbins, Mr. Francklyn, Mr. E. 
Peyster Livingston and Mr. Victor Sor- 
mh. 
Saturday the morning papers brought sad- 
sto many, for in the death list were the 
mes of no less than three men well known 
social as well as financial life—John Tay- 
ir Johnston, Charles G. Landon and Elliott 
The 


, years ago, the scenes of many brilliant 


Shepard. houses of the two former 
cre 


ntertainments. Mr. Johnston has for many 
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years been an invalid, and his residence at No 
8 Fifth Avenue has seen only a quiet home 
lite, with the exception of the marriages ot 
Miss 


Coe, and the 


his two daughters—the youngest, Eva 
Johnston, married Mr. H. E. 
eldest, Miss Fannie Johnston, whose marriage 
to Mr. Pierre Mali was celebrated a year ago— 
which were the only social events of any size. 
The white marble house where he lived for 
so many years was conspicuous for its immac- 
ulate whiteness, and at the time when the 
great reverses came to the family, and living 
expenses were of necessity somewhat curtailed, 
one old lady wept bitterly and refused to be 
Mrs. 


Johnston would never be happy, now that she 


comforted because she knew ‘¢ dear 
could not afford an extra man servant just to 
keep the marble steps clean.’’ Elliott Shep- 
ard’s death caused widespread sympathy for 
his family, whose home life has thus been ut- 
terly destroyed, for the family relations of the 
household were very beautiful, and those who 
knew them well knew the house to be a typ- 
sense of the 


ical American home in the best 


word. As a family, they have countless 


friends who grieve for and with them, and 
informal entertainments 


week 


many planned for 


Easter have been abandoned on this 
account. 

Last Saturday evening a very pretty dinner, 
followed by an informal musicale, was given 
by Mrs. Nicholas Fish, at her residence, 53 
Irving Place. Miss De Forest, Miss Callen- 
der, Miss De Barril, Miss L. Post, Mr. 
Chandler Robbins, Mr. J. Frederick Tams, 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. William Graham and Mr. 
W. Harold Brown were among the guests. 

Mr. Ward McAllister gave another dinner 
on Tuesday evening, but apart from this there 
has been little or no entertaining during the 
week. Holy Week 


entire is very generally 


observed, and even theatre parties are not 
considered quite the thing. Society flocks 
out of town, or at all events says it does. 


For those who Stay at home, dressmakers and 
milliners take up all their time. It is really 
amusing to see the long lines of carriages every 
afternoon in front of the fashionable modistes’. 
Inside the parlors is still more amusing, for 


every woman regards her best friend with 


suspicion and conversation is always strained 
when each woman has a secret she must keep 
but is dying to tell. Every dressmaker is 
under bonds to make every gown absolutely 
unique, at the same time in the same fashion, 


task. New 


gowns for street wear on Easter may not per- 


which is plainly a Herculean 
haps be the thing, but everybody is more or 
less superstitious and must wear some new arti- 
cle on Easter day; and after Easter spring hats 
and gowns are a necessity, and so they are like 


a reception, these Lenten afternoons, at the 


modistes’ with the added piquancy of 
mystery. 

Easter Monday the much talked of Tab- 
leaux Vivants in aid of the Society of Deco- 


Madison 


Just who is to 


rative Art are to be given at the 
Assembly Rooms. 
take part has not been definitely stated, but 


oquare 


it is said Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. Cooper 
Hewitt, Miss Minturn, Miss Otis and Miss 
Murphy are among those chosen At all 


events the performance will be well worth see- 
ing. Mr. Moran Mr. Munzig 


spared neither time nor trouble, and in 


and have 
spite 
of Mr. Harry Cannon’s absence, which at one 
time was feared would insure failure, every- 


The 


first tableau is to be Queen Louisa of Prussia, 


thing has gone along very smoothly. 


a portrait ; second, a Watteau scene ; third, 
an Alma Tadema picture; fourth, Madonna 
Child ; 


Dore ; sixth, 


Guinevere and the 
Duel, after Géerome 


Madame Le 


portrait of Madame Recamier ; ninth, portrait, 


and fitth, Nun, 


atter ; sey 


enth, Portrait of Brun ; eighth, 


after Natier; tenth, portrait of Lady Hamil 


ton ; eleventh, Columbia, after French's 


statue ; twelfth, a representation in costume of 
different nations, England, France, Spain, 


Holland, 


evening performance 


Italy, Germany, Ireland, Sweden 


and India. After the 
there is to be dancing, and as most of the peo 
ple in town have secured boxes and se its, and 
are going in full dress, the whole effect promi 


Mrs. Richard 


Frederick Rhinelander. Jones, who 


ses to be fine. 


and Mrs. 


have had the tickets for sale, are quite jubi- 


very Irvin 


lant over the number sold and the Society of 
Decorative Art stands every chance of being 


most substantially benefited. 






On Friday evening, April 21st, Miss Laur- 
ence’s Company of Players are to give a per- 
formance at the Berkeley Lyceum for the bene- 
fit of the Manhattan Cadets. My Lord in 
Livery, Tea at Four O'Clock, and Le Mari- 
age aux Lanternes are to be played. Among 
the patronesses are: Mrs. Wm. S. Blodgett, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Daniel Lord, 
Jr., Mrs. Philip J. Sands, Mrs. W. S. Rains- 
ford, Mrs. Hilborne Roosevelt, Mrs. Frederick 
Goodridge, Mrs. J. E. Hindon Hyde, Mrs. 
John Bowne Mott, Mrs. Lydig M. Hoyt, Mrs. 
Arthur Peabody, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Mrs. W. W. Hoppin, Mrs. Lawrence Godkin, 
Mrs. Charles E. Whitehead, Mrs. N. Denton 
Smith, Mrs. George G. Adee, Mrs. Chauncey 
M. Depew, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. 
Samuel Sloane, Mrs. Geo. C. Schieffelin, Mrs. 
J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, Mrs. 
Charles Ward, Mrs. George B. Post, Jr., 
Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs. Lindsay Fairtax, 
Mrs. James R. Cross, Mrs. Robert Olyphant, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Francis P. Kin- 
nicutt, Mrs. Wm. Harman-Brown, Mrs. J. 
Hooker Hamersley, Mrs. Frederick Jones, 
Mrs. Edward King, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Jr., 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven, Mrs. Chas. A. Pea- 
body, Jr., Mrs. John Terry, Jr.. Mrs. Lewis 
Delafield, Mrs. Gaillard Thomas, Mrs. Arthur 
Turnure, Mrs. Leon Marié, Miss Appleton, 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, Miss Conkling, Mrs. Paul 
Dana, Mrs. Auguste P. Montant, Mrs. Wm. 
Loring Andrews, Mrs. B. Aymar Sands. 


The banquet to Mr. Burnham, given last 
Saturday evening at the Madison Square 
Concert Hail, was a very notable event. Most 
of the prominent men of the city were present. 


For the benefit of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Associ- 
ation, there is to be a performance of the 
“*Spectre’s Bride,” by Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
at the Carnegie Music Hall, on Thursday 
evening, April 6th. 

It will be rendered by the chorus of the 
Church Choral Society and the orchestra of the 
Symphony Society. The soloists are to be: 
Mme. Clemence DeVere-Sapio (soprano); Mr. 
James H. Ricketson (tenor); Mr. George 
W. Fergusson (baritone), 

The patronesses for the entertainment are : 
Mrs. Edmund Baylies, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Dodge, Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Duer, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. Charles ianier, Mrs. 
J. ‘A. Lowery, Mrs. A. L. Loomis, Mrs. 
G. Macculloch Miller, Mrs. John Minturn, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Arthur Randolph, Mrs. W. 
DD. Sloane, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. Storrs Wells. 

Boxes are tor sale at the residence of Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, 12 West Thirty-sixth Street, or 
any of the patronesses. 


COMING EVENTS 


Monday, April 3rd.—Meeting Progressive 
Sewing Class. Mrs. Arthur Dodge. 
Bartlett-Hunt wedding. Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, 4.30 P.M. 
Wheeler-Lentilhon wedding. ‘Trinity 
Chapel, 8 P.M. 
Mrs. C. S. Wilkinson, Miss Wilkin- 
son, 34 West Fifty-first Street. Recep- 
tion, 
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Tableaux Vivants. Madison Square 
Assembly Rooms. Society of Decorative 
Art. 


Tuesday, April 4th.—Keech-Williams wed- 
ding. St. Bartholomew's Church, 3.30 
P.M. 

Dancing Class (Sherry’s) Mrs. Braém 
and Mrs. Barclay. 


Wednesday, April 5th.—The Misses Camp- 

bell, 4 East Sixteenth Street. Luncheon. 

Mrs. C. H. Leland, 162 Madison 
Avenue. Last meeting Lenten Musical 
Club. 

Cabot-Bonner wedding. St. John’s 
Church, Clifton, S. I. 

Russell-Bostwick wedding, Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, 4.30 P.M. 


Thursday, April 6th_—Lowrey-Rice wedding. 
St. George’s Church, 8 P.M. 
Mrs. Joseph Choate, 50 West Forty- 
seventh Street. Meeting Thursday Even- 
ing Club. 


Friday, April 7th.—Last meeting dancing-class 
(Sherry’s). Mrs. J. de Neufville, Mrs. 
John W ood, Mrs. Francis A. Delafield. 

Subscription Dance. Holland House ; 
Benefit of the Messiah Home for Children. 


SAILINGS AND ARRIVALS 


Those who wish to advise their friends of intended de- 
parture are informed that statements for this department ot 
Vogue should reach the office not later than Monday noon 
of the week of issue. 

Sailed from New York, S.S. Majestic, 
March 22d, 1893.—Mrs. W. T. Benson, Mr. 
Howland Davis, Mr. Charles B. Ashmore, Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘T. H. Davies, Miss Davies, Mr. C. 
W. Fielding, Hon. J. C. Gray and Mrs. Gray, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Hyde, Princess 
Kaiulani, Mr. Wm. Kennedy, Mr. Kessler, 
Mr and Mrs. Gustave Kissel, Mrs. Chas. 
Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Martin, Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Rog- 
ers, Rev. Theodore Sedgewick, Mr. Walker 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Tayler, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. S. Winston. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. New York, 
March 25th, 1893.—-Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Anderson, Dr. Stanton Coit, Mr. Treadwell 
Cleveland, Mr. H. Durant Cheever, Mrs. 
Julius Catlin, Mr. and Mrs. Trenor Park, Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Emery, Mr. William 
Farnsworth, Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Russell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Steele, Mr. G. B. Van 
Sanford. 

Sailed trom New ‘York, S. S. Aurania, 
March 25th, 1893.—Mr.and Mrs. R. H. 
Allen, Dr. L. A. Stimson, Miss Stimson, 
Miss Stewart, Mr. John Coates. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


he purpose of this department is to provide a remedy for 


the non-re eipt of cards through errors and accidental omis 


ions in visiting lists, postal errors, etc. 


MONDAY 
Mrs. Westervelt, Miss Westervelt, 7 East 
Fittieth Street. 
Mrs. Henry G. Marquand, 11 East Sixty- 
eighth Street. 
Mrs. Harold Godwin, 814 Madison Ay- 


enue. 





Mrs. Henry Galbraith Ward, 816 Madison 
Avenue. 


Mrs. Frances Schroeder, Miss Schroeder, 27 
East Thirty-first Street. 

Mrs. F. M. Barr, 220 Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. A. Brevoort Bristol, 220 Madiso: 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Jr., 17 East Forty- 
seventh Street. 

TUESDAY 

Mrs. Whiting, 382 Fifth Avenue. 

The Misses Babcock, 636 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Miss Goodridge, 
250 Fitth Avenue. 

Mrs. Auguste Noél, Miss Noél, 109 Way 
erly Place. 

Miss J. D. Ogden, 9 East Thirty-fift 
Street. 

Mrs. William C. Egleston, 19 West Forty 
sixth Street. 

Mrs. George T. Adee, 13 West Forty 
eighth Street. 


WEDNESDAY 


Mrs. William A. Perry, Miss Perry, 2 
East Thirty-eighth Street. 


THURSDAY 

Mrs. Daniel F. Appleton, 28 East ‘Thirty 
sixth Street. 

Mrs. John Pomeroy Townsend, 53 East 
Fitty-fourth Street. 

Mrs. Barger, Miss Barger, 389 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Elliot C. Cowdin, Miss Cowdin, 14 
West Twenty-first Street. 


FRIDAY 


Mrs. Cooper, 12 Washington Square, N. 
Mrs. Richard Hunt, 2 
Square, N. 


Washington 


Mrs. John G. Davis, 24 Washington 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Fordyce D. Barker, 36 West Fifty 
first Street. 

Mrs. John W. Minturn, 22 Washington 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn, 15 Washington 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Reginald C. 
Place. 

Mrs. Charles A. Post, 21 Washington 
Square, N. 

Mrs. Altred de Castro, 19 West Fiftieth 
Street. 


Francklyn, 64 Clinton 


DIED 


\NrHOoN—On ‘Thursday, March 23, at her late residence, 
No, 27 West Eleventh Street, Joanna, eldest daughter ot 
the late John Anthon, LL.D., and Judith Howe Anthon. 


JOHNSTON—At his late residence, No, 8 Fifth Avenue, on 
March 24, John Taylor Johnston, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 


LANDON—On Thursday, March 23, 1893, at his home, No. 
428 Fitth Avenue, Charles G. Landon, in the seventy 
fifth year of his age. 


SHEPARD—Suddenly, at his residence, on Friday, March 24, 
Elliott F. Shepard. Funeral services at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Corner of Fifty-fitth Street, 
Tuesday morning at 10 o'clock, 















PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


[uesDAY NIGHTS AT THE COMEDIE FRAN- 
CAISE—THE PREVALENCE OF  Gnrass- 
GREEN GLOVES—SOME STATE LIVERIES— 
A Bripe’s TroussEaAu—TuHeE HYACINTH 
FASHIONABLE FOR BOUTONNIERES 


~ Ver since the beginning of Lent the 
‘. famous Tuesday nights of the Comédie 
Frangaise are the event of every week. 

in these occasions ladies appear in décolleté 
esses radiant with jewels and flowers and the 
pect of the house reminds one of the palmy 
iys of the Empire, when the Comédie Fran- 
ise was the rendezecus of all our loveliest 
id most aristocratic mondaines. The princi- 
| owners of at the Francais on 
uesday are the Princesse de Sagan, the 
larquise Carcano, the Comtesse de Pourtalés, 
Marquise de Ganay, the Baroness de Sil- 
ira, the Comtesse Guy de La Rochetoucauld, 
Gustave de Rothschild, the 
»ntesse de Ganav, the Vicomtesse de Milly, 
Duc d’ Aumale, Comte Hallez-Claparede, 
larquis de Groilier, the Comte Duchatel and 
eral other members of the noble faubourg. 


boxes 


e Baroness 


Last Tuesday the Comtesse de Pourtales, 
10 *till retains ample traces of that marvel- 

beauty which won for her so great a 
brity at the beginning of Napoleon the 
ird’s reign, entered her box shortly after the 
inning of the play, wearing over her white 
tin pearl-embroidered Louis x1ith gown, a 
intle that aroused the admiration of all those 
o beheld it. It was made of cloth of silver, 
caded with pale pink poppies, the pale pink 
lvet sleeves were studded with pearls and 
juoises, and the lining was entirely com- 
ed of soft pink marabout feathers. Mme. 
Pourtalés is fighting the ravages of age to 
ne purpose, and nobody would guess the 
nher of her years when looking at her still 
smooth and pretty complexion, her bright 
sand her perfect figure. She is known in 
ris by the simple appellation of ‘* The 
and for the Parisian ‘£¢ grand 
there seems to be but one Countess, 
when one talks of ‘*the Countess’’ it is at 
ce understood that the lady referred to is 
ime. de Pourtalés. Her taste is something 
mderful and she well deserves her title of 
leader of the fashion.’” At a_ recent 
dding wore a dress of heliotrope 
vet embroidered around the edge of the 


suntess,”” 


i 
mde 


she 


rt quite knee-deep, and on the sleeves 
d corsage, with real amethyst and seed 
irls, which was a poem in itself, and a 


y beguin-shaped bonnet all glittering with 
ns. The boudoir of Mme. de Pourtalés is 
e of the most perfect rooms in all Paris. It 
hung with turquoise blue velvet, and on the 
ills panels of priceless antique Venetian point 
e framed by exquisitely embroidered garlands 
pale yellow mimosa and dark blue mountain 
ntianellas. The furniture is of ebony inlaid 
vith silver and mother-of-pearl, and the floor 
covered with black bear skins. The favor- 
- lowers of the Countess are violets, and her 
droom draperies of pale lemon silk are decor- 
ted with clusters of these fragrant little blo: 
ms painted and embroidered in every shade, 
om darkest purple to faintest lilac and pure 
hite. a button-hole bou 
iet made of violets, winter and summer, and 
vith whatever toilette she may don. How she 


She always wears 
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obtains them at all seasons is a mystery, but the 
fact remains that I have never seen her without 
them tucked in the front of her corsage. 


Flowers have never yet played so important 
a role in feminine adornment and also in home 
decoration as they do this year. At the rout 
given the other night by the Duchesse de Val- 
ence, were present, among many other guests, 
the Spanish Ambassador and Mme. Leon y 
Castillo, the Duke and Duchess de Castro, the 
Princess de Beauffremont, the Marquis and 
Marquise de Novallas, etc., etc. ‘The staircase 
was garlanded with pale pink and dark crimson 
camelias and ivy, while the great drawing-room 
was a bower of pink lilac—the now fashionable 
’ The 
Princess de Beduffremont appeared on that oc- 
casion with patches and powdered hair, which 
became her wonderfully. To powder the hair 
is now quite the rage here, and I must confess 


flower—and of deep yellow moss roses. ' 


that this fashion gives an uncommonly soft 
glow to the complexion, and that patches cer- 
tainly add great piquancy to the countenance. 


Another fad of the moment, but a truly hor- 
rible one, is the wearing of grass-green gloves, 
which, like the violet veils of a few months 
ago, are, however, fortunately, but a mere ex- 
crescence due to the lack of novelties in dress 
just now, and which, at any rate, are not worn 
by any really “‘ chic’? women ; but they are 
seen everywhere and are an absolute eye-sore. 

For a long time we have not had the satis- 
faction of seeing as many gala equipages as we 
did on the evening when M. Leon y Castillo, 
the new Spanish Ambassador, received the 
Diplomatic Corps at the Embassy.  Every- 
body was delighted with the Ambassador's 
happy innovation of giving this reception at 
night instead of in the afternoon, as it has 
hitherto been customary to do, for the ladies 
found therein an excuse to don magnificent 
toilettes, and the gold-embroidered — uni- 
forms of the men looked far more beautiful by 
electric than by day light. <A double file of 
superb equipages was ranged in front of the 
Embassy and stretched far away towards both 
ends of the Avenue de Courcelles. ‘The glit- 
tering liveries attracted a crowd of sightseers, 
who, in spite of the cold wind which was 
fiercely blowing, thronged the sidewalks until 
nearly midnight. State liveries are not seen so 
often here now as they used to be under the 
Empire, and the explanation of this regrettable 
condition of affairs is to be found in the fact 
that most of our oldest families have ceased to 
inhabit Paris since the advent of the Republic. 
Moreover, these state liveries are extremely 
costly. Several great families are still keeping 
them up, however, in all their glory and at 
aristocratic weddings, funerals or christenings 
one may still see equipages that gladden the 
eye by their beauty. The liveries of the 
Princesse de Sagan’s household red and 
yellow, those of the Comtesse de la Ferronnay, 
red and white; of the Prince de Leon, white 
and blue; of the Prince de Ligne, red and 
Count de Pozzo's footmen, twenty- 


are 


blue, ete. 
five in number, are dressed in azure and yellow, 
and Countess Potocka’s footmen are superbly 
clad in white plush and silver, while Princess 
Youriewska’s are in black and gold. 


It is almost impossible just now to obtain a 
good *¢ chef’” here, and I have never congratu- 
lated heartily than I 
upon having been able to retain in my service 


myself more now do, 


3 


the cuisinier who served my father in that 


capacity and whom we treat almost as a mem- 


ber of the family. England, Russia and 
Austria rob us of all our greatest artistes 
culinaires, and so does America, for the 
matter of that, and the enormous wages 
which a good French chef can command 
in foreign countries, influences the prices 
here so severely that there is no end to the 
monetary aspirations of these gentry. The 


chef of M. de Rothschild, in London, retired a 
few months ago, and bought a restaurant, for 
which he paid down a sum of $100,000, and 
he acknowledges that while he was still in the 
employ of the great financier he made anywhere 
from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. So loudly 
did he talk about his profits that M. de Roths- 
child sent for him one day, and said, calmly: 
«« My friend, Iam delighted that you should 
be making a fortune whilst in my service ; hap- 
pily, my means allow me to close my eyes to 
many things, but as I do not desire to become 
absolutely ridiculous, I shall be glad if you will 
hand resignation."* ‘Twenty-four 
hours later the chef had left, well able to start 
Of late years 
it has become. usual to make an arrangement 
with one’s chef, by which the latter is bound 
to find everything for the family and the house- 


me your 


in business on his own account ! 


hold, at so much per head. For instance, the 
Princess de Sagan pays her chef de cuisine 60 
francs or $12 a day for her table, and 80 franes 
to teed twenty servants. For every guest in- 
vited the Princess pays an extra sum, and in 
the case of a reception or great dinner, so much 
per head is paid. ‘This contract necessitates a 
large capital on the part of the chef, however, 
tor his account is paid only twice a year. 


The féte given by the Comtesse de Danré- 
mont, nee Hennessy, on the occasion of the sig- 
nature of the marriage contract of her niece, 
Mile. Henriette Hennessy and of Comte Le 
Bailly de La Falaise, lieutenant in the Eighth 
Dragoon Regiment, was a very successful affair. 
Mlle. Hennessy, who is very pretty and an heir- 
ess, is the step-daughter of the late Lord James 
Douglass, who committed suicide about a year 
ago. Although he was a brother of the enor- 
mously wealthy Marquis of Queensberry, Lord 
James was far from well off, and was overjoyed 
when the opportunity of marrying the very rich 
widow of Jean Hennessy, the great cognac 
manufacturer, presented itself. His delight, 
nevertheless, did not last very long, for, as I 
remarked above, he blew out his brains before 
the first twelve-months of his connubial bliss 
was completed. 


The wedding presents received by the future 
Comtesse de Bailly and her handsome fiancé 
are almost as numerous as the sands of the sea 
Three salons were 
filled with them on tables draped with white 


or the stars of heaven ! 
velvet. The corners of these salons were filled 
in with white azaleas and white jessamine bushes, 
and on the tables, amid the presents, were tall 
crystal vases filled with orange blossoms, white 
heather and myrtle. One of the most valuable 
presents was a broad collar compose d of four 
rows of huge diamonds, with a clasp formed 
by a single ruby of really gigantic proportions. 
I was told ‘that this princely jewel was worth 
$45,0 A piano, given by an old friend of 
the family, who ts endowed with a wondertully 
original and artistic taste, attracted much at 
tention It is of lemon-wood and malachite, 
whilst the key-board is of green ivory and onyx. 
A monogram and coronet made of emeralds, 

































































rubies and brilliants sparkles in a medallion of 
malachite on the left side of this unique instru- 
ment ; anda pair of gold and malachite can- 
dlesticks are fastened to the right and left of 
the elaborately carved music stand. The cor- 
beille contained some remarkable specimens of 
intique lace, both black and white, daintily 
folded in long boxes of rose-leaf satin. There 
was also a long coat entirely of blue fox 
fur, with a toque made from the head of 
the animal, in which two great rubies rep- 
resented the eyes. The value of such 
furs is enormous, and nothing could be more 
beautiful than their soft, bluish gloss. Both 
toque and coat were lined with dark ruby vel- 
vet. Indian shawls which, for the past twenty 
years had gone completely out of fashion, are 
now once more coming to the front, and Mlle. 
Hennessy received two of them. A sortie de 
bal in dark blue velvet lined with silver fox, 
and fastened by Byzantine clasps, also aroused 
my undisguised admiration, and the ‘¢¢ lin- 
gerie’’ of the trousseau was admirable. ‘There 
were no silk underclothes, but everything was 
in finest ¢¢ nettle-batiste’” edged with Valenci- 
ennes and festooned with gold thread, the mon- 
ozram being also executed with this washable 
and very rich-looking gold cordonet, which is 
called ¢¢ fild’or Russe.”” ‘This mode of. scal- 
ing underclothes with gold thread was in- 


loy 
troduced some time ago by the Empress of 
Russia and is now very prevalent. When 
done sparingly it is very elegant and pretty, but 
of course the golden outline must be very slight 
indeed, in order to avoid the appearance of 


heaviness. 


The dresses were all tasteful, and some of 
them were absolutely lovely. It would take 
me too long to describe the many costumes for 
day or evening wear created expressly by Dou- 
cet. Laferriere and Reboux for Mlle. Hennes- 
sy, but I cannot omit saying a word about the 
bed quilt which was presented to the young 
fiancée by her bridesmaids, and which is a 
veritable work of art. It is truly a most regal- 
looking moiré-satin, eiderdown quilt in a pecu- 
liar shade of pinkish azure like that of a sunset 
sky, entirely covered with real Renaissance 
guipure embroidered by hand in curves follow- 
ing the graceful pattern of the rich lace with 
palest pink and blue Algerian silks, silver 
thread and seed pearls. It is trimmed with a 
double watertall tringe of blue and pink satin 
ribbon and has a delightfully dainty nightgown 
sachet, and two pillow cases to match it. — Fi- 
nally, there was a most gorgeous dressing- 
gown, also in blue and pink satin, which was 
a dream of loveliness. It had a loose tront of 
point d’ Angleterre, was heavily trimmed at 
the back with the same lace, and was finished 
off with a Louis xv Pompadour galloon em- 
broidered with silver. 


As I am talking of remarkably handsome 
dresses, I may as well mention one by which I 
was especially struck when at my coutouriére’s 
in the Rue de Rivoli, the other day, for the 
purpose of ordering a couple of dinner frocks 
tor myself. It was made of white satin and was 
for Lady Dudley. The skirt was. slightly 
scalloped at the bottom, around which, at in- 
tervals, were four rows of Jacob’s ladders in 
white satin ribbon. ‘The low Empire bodice 
was draped with antique rose point, which 
made me very envious. The large water-lily 
shaped sleeves were finished at the elbow by an 


emerald velvet trimming, which was supremely 
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elegant. The balayeuse of the skirt was dainty 
as the rest of the gown, being in Mechlin lace 
with rosette and chains of white satin baby 
ribbon. 


The death of Mme. Vaillant-Rozeau, the 
florist of the ‘‘ grand monde,” is a quasi irre- 
parable loss for us all, as nobody ever possessed 
her exquisite taste and genial invention where 
floral decorations were concerned. Ever since 
the weather became milder, Paris has been, so 
to speak, flooded with spring blossoms arriving 
daily from the south of France, and which are 
sold in the streets by men and women who 
push little carts full of violets, narcissus, snow- 
drops and other fragrant and delicate blooms. 
At the present moment five to six thousand 
baskets of flowers arrive every morning at the 
Halles-Centrales from the south, and are sold 
to the retail dealers for a sum ranging from 
thirty-five to forty-five thousand francs. In the 
Departements du Varand des Alpes Maritimes, 
violets are cultivated like corn, and roses like 
currant bushes for the Paris market, and from 
Novemberto May the southern horticulturists 
do a roaring trade. ‘The velvety camellias and 
gardenias, the pink, amber, white and purple 
chrysanthemums, the quatre-saisons, Jacque- 
minot, tea and cabbage roses ; the dainty blue 
“¢ clochettes,’’ the golden feathery mimosa, 
etc., etc., are packed in tin-lined, air-tight 
baskets, and are sent every evening from the 
balmy Mediterranean shores, where aloes and 
cacti pierce the clear, warm air with their 
sword-like blades, and where thickets of ilex 
and arbutus make an eternal verdure, to the 
great metropolis where they die within a few 
hours in the heated atmosphere of our drawing- 
rooms, like bright butterflies beaten down by 
the violence of a storm. It is a pity, of course, 
—for the flowers. The gigantic carnations, so 
fashionable for gentlemen’s buttonhole bou- 
quets last season, are now altogether super- 
seded by hyacinths in every shade and almost 
every shape. Our skilful florists detach the 
satiny bells and group them together with a 
fern frond or two, making thus delightful little 
boutonnicres. Pale pink and white or dark 
purple and lilac are the thing to wear, and there 
has recently appeared a new hyacinth called La 
Royale, of a pale golden color, which is quite 
the rage. Comtesse de Champdoce. 


LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


RoyaL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WorLp’s 
FaiR—THE SPINNING-WHEEL Fap—THE 
FAMILY JEWELS WHICH CauUsED a FAMILY 
Feup—Lapy CoLiIn) CAMPBELL NOT 
LIKELY TO BENEFIT BY THE DUKE OF 
MaRLBOROUGH’S BeQuest—Mrs. NELLY 
GRANT SARTORIS 


Hicago and Chicago only fills the air this 

C week. The forthcoming universal 
‘6 World’s Fair’ has caught on here 

in a most extraordinary way. Not to be a 
member of some one of the various commit- 
tees, and not to be vitally interested in the 
English Section of Woman's Work, is not to 
be in the swim at all. Of all people in the 
world we English are the most easily led 
and humbugged. We only need a ‘ Roy- 
alty ’’ to give color to any scheme—the more 
absurd the better—to follow in a rush and to 
boom the enterprise with money, influence and 


titles galore ! 


The Chicago Fair has certainly been excel- 
lently advertised, the English Women’s Com- 
mittee alone counting such important names as 
the Princess Christian—who, by the way, ha: 
proved herself a most active and efficient Presi 
dent ; Lady Aberdeen, Lady Wolesley, Lady 
Abercom, Lady Jeune, Lady Zetland, Th 
Hon. Mary Thessiger, Mrs. Henry Fawcett 
and Miss Faweett, the girl senior wrangler ot 
Oxford, who has been asked to deliver an 
address on ** The Position and Progress ot 
Women” in the great Lecture Hall of th 
main building—and Miss Fay Lankester, th: 
Honorary Secretary to whose enthusiastic en 
ergy the Committee owe so much. 

We have already had three private exhibi 
tions this week of articles destined to grace th« 
coming ‘*Queen of the West’’ festivities 
Yesterday Lord and Lady Abercom—he i 
brother to Lady Blandford, you know, and 
guardian to the young Duke of Marlborough— 
threw open the beautiful drawing-rooms ot 
Hampden House, Mayfair, to all such a 
cared to pay half a crown, for an exhibition 
of British laces, which are to form a special! 
feature of the Chicago collection. H. R. H 
the Duchess of Teck, with pretty Princes 
May, performed the somewhat unnecessary 
ceremony of opening the show, and a crow 
of well-known fashionables, of course, followed 
her lead. I noticed among them such familia; 
faces and personages as Lady Salisbury, alway 
the picture of a well-bred, elderly gentlewo 
man, so courteous of manner and so kindly of 
address ; the Earl and Countess of Bucking- 
ham, the Marchioness of Downshire, Lady 
Westmorland, Lady Iveagh, the Countess of 
Iddesleigh, Lady Trevelyn, Lady Neay, Lady 
Newton, and Miss Ellen Terry, who came in 
looking radiant, and showed the keenest in 
terest in the exhibits. 

The royal party were received by the , Duk: 
and Duchess of Abercom and their two young 
daughters, Lady Alexandra Phyllis and Lady 
Gladys Mary Hamilton, who after Her Royal 
Highness had pronounced the exhibition open, 
made a sort of triumphal progress through the 
rooms, the Duchess beaming, as always, and 
giving free play to her long-handled pince-nez, 
followed by the Princess, who looked just a 
wee bit bored and who also, as usual, was ef- 
fectually mobbed by the well-dressed and ultra- 
swagger crowd. 

The exhibit of itself 1s really beautiful, and 
deserves more time and praise than I have space 
to bestow upon it. I can only notice briefly 
one or two particularly unique examples. The 
‘¢Joan*’ portion alone would make an article 
of instructive interest, combining as it does 
English pillow-lace of hand manufacture from 
the xvith century down to the present day. 
Mrs. Hailstone is the happy exhibitor of a skirt 
made by Devonshire experts for Princess Char- 
lotte, the unhappy daughter of George Iv, and 
also a complete set of trimmings designed for 
a court toilette, of the finest Point de Venise. 
But Miss Hartshorne, also a lace enthusiast, 
contributes the most interesting examples ot 
all, most of which are heirlooms from Lord 


Anne Hamilton, who was a favorite godson of 


Queen Anne ; notable among these is the tiny 
christening cap worn by the little lord of female 
nomenclature ; such a dainty little morsel, and 
in perfect condition. 

Her other specimens are principally old 


Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire examples of 


the gentle craft, which she has been years col- 
lecting ; they form an almost complete sequence 









ot patterns and results as used and turned out 
by the local pillow-lace workers of that district 
juring the last 150 years. The names alone 
the different patterns give an interesting in- 
ht as to the fads and tancies of a century 
id more ago. Domestic or bucolic are they 
r the most part—*‘ Little Plum Cake,”’ the 
‘Sheep’s Heart,”’ ‘* Little Bud,’’ the ‘* Spec- 
‘les,’ are but one or two of the quaint titles 
ed to designate the varieties of stitch and 
ttern. 
From Devonshire come some lovely exhibits 
Honiton, than which nothing can be more 
quisite, and a lace always greatly affected by 
iglish royal ladies. Irish laces are also well 
the fore, those of Carrickmacross and Lim- 
ick, the two largest and most characteristic 
hools, vying with the products of Clones, 
mghal, Ardee and Cork. The Princess of 
iles is a most ardent lover of laces, and 
vns a rare and very valuable collection, both 
glish and foreign, concerning which I shail 
| you in a later letter. 


Ihe Princess is also a special exhibitor in 

Woman's Work ‘Section, and her contri- 
tions are certain to attract attention. They 
ve only been sent to Chicago from Sandring- 
m this week. A chair in 
ved oak and cow-hide leather is her princi- 
exhibit. The carving has been executed by 

pupils of the Sandringham Technical 
founded by the Princess, but the 
ther cutting, stamping and decoration have 
n done by the Princess herself, an art in 
\ich she is particularly proficient, and from 

own designs. The chair is valued at 

, and the money obtained for it is to be 
‘lied to those London charities most dear to 


three-cornered 


iools, 


Princess’s heart. Princess 
iles sends a music stool, which has an inner 
for music, the design carried out in carv- 
and leather, being a bold conventional 
itment of the lotus ower. Princess Maud 
her father’s favorite daughter—is equally 
cpt in this pretty genre, and contributes a 
ill stool leather 
rk done by herself in a pattern of sunflow- 
As an additional feature of interest each 
ticle sent by these royal ladies has the indi- 


or bench, the embossed 


lual name stamped on the leather, or carved 


the wood. 


Che Queen also is a contributor to Chicago. 
ime very unique specimens of her skill as a 


nner are among the royal exhibits most 
oken of here. It is not generally known 


iat an exquisite and proficient needlewoman 
Queen is, nor that she personally superin- 
ided her daughters’ education in this femi- 
ne department. They are indeed one and 
needle craft, and more than 
higher orders of artistic 
most interesting 


experts in 
linarily in the 
nbroidery. Perhaps the 
hibit sent by the Queen to the Fair is an 
unple of finest linen daintily pin-stitched and 
nbroidered, the flax from which the linen was 
ven, having been carded, spun, and finally 
nbellished by her own royal hands many long 
ears ago; the old Irish flax wheel which she 
ien used being still in existence. 


All manner of ‘*wheels,’’ by the way, are 
tn owthe craze. The Empress Frederick 
is lately revived the fashion by her enthusiasm 
er the pretty old 
carcely a smart London drawing-room of the 
wheel-—ancestral if possi- 


industry, and there is 


noment wherein a 


Victoria of 
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ble—does not play the principal role of 
inanimate fashion. Lady Aberdeen—the 
probable future queen regnant at Ottawa—is 
largely responsible for this revival of a West 
Highland pursuit, for in Scotland, this season, 
at Haddon House, the prettiest domestic tab- 
leaux possible came off every afternoon, in 
which the Duchess trod the treadle, and her 
little daughter watched the yarn fly from out 
the busy shuttle, destined to be woven later on 
into a «¢ plaidie *’ for Mr. Gladstone, and 
knitted up into shooting stockings of marvel- 
ous criss-cross pattern for the Duke and the 


‘* boys.”’ 


Besides these specimens of gentle handicraft 
the Queen is also sending to Chicago several 
of her own water color drawings—and Her 
Majesty is no inferior artist. Four landscapes, 
mounted in a plain wood frame, are the ex- 
amples chosen. 
scenes in the neighborhood of Balmoral, and 
the fourth a view near Aix-les-Bains. 


Spot, the Queen’s favorite terrier, and also a 
‘note ’’ of Prince Henry of Battenberg’s re- 
nowned pug. 


Lady Butler's famous picture, The Roll 
Call, exhibited at the Royal Academy some 
twenty odd years ago, also goes to Chicago. 
It was bought by the Queen for 2,000 guin- 
eas ($10,500), and has hung ever since in the 
entrance corridor at Osborne. Lady Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson), curiously enough, 
painted her masterpiece during a residence at 
the Isle of Wight, setting up her studio in 
Boniface Terrace, Ventnor. By the bye, all 
pictures and works of art at Osborne are the 
Queen’s exclusive private property, bought by 
her individually, and among such are Land- 
seer’s Van Amburgh in the Lions” Den—how 
like a page of ancient history even the name 
of the American lion tamer 
now reads—which occupies the place of honor 
in the Horn Room, so named because each 


once celebrated 


article of furniture is made out of the horns and 
antlers of deer, in imitation of an apartment in 
the hunting lodge of Roseneau, where the late 
Prince Consort, Albert the Good, was born. 


In a late letter to Vogue I mentioned a few 
of the more famous jewels belonging to the 
most notable grandes dames du monde. I for 
got, however, to include the magnificent emer- 
alds and diamonds, the personal property of 
the young German Empress, and which she 
wore the other night at the court ball, as ad- 
wonderful velvet 
Russian sables of almost tabu 


juncts to a orange gown 
trimmed with 
lous worth, and was further adorned by the 
order of the Star of the Black Eagle, in which 
the diamonds alone are ranked as worth £10, 
000, while even still more glorious was the 
famous jeweled hat buckle which was once the 
pride of Napoleon 1, and is now historic. 
After the fatal termination of Waterloo it fell 
to the lot of a Prussian Hussar Regiment, who 
eventually sold it to the King, Frederick Wil- 
helm wi, he in his turn making it into a court 
jewel and state heirloom. In form it is a large 
plaque of purest diamonds, from which depend 
bands of flexible gold also set with the same 
precious stones, and each ending in a pointed 
tongue containing one very large diamond. 
These bands can be detached from the plaque 


Of these, three are studies of 


One of 
the Balmoral sketches includes a_ portrait of 


and worn as bracelets, and as such were a favor- 
ite adornment of the late Empress Augusta. 

I also omitted in my brief summary the 
Queen's wonderful sapphires, which she has 
bequeathed to Princess Beatrige of Battenberg, 
as well as her necklace of pearls, than which 
Her Majesty wears 
very few rings, and those are of a quaint old- 


none is finer in existence. 


fashioned style ; tiny bands of gold set with 
not more than three or four stones, but each 
perfect of its kind, and worn in groups of four 
or five on the third fingers of each hand. I 
should mention, too, the lovely Marlborough 
pearls, which remain in the Duchess’s possession 
until the young Duke marries, when they pass 
as heirlooms to his wife. As to magnificent 
family jewels, however, none can equal or sur- 
pass those belonging to the re igning Duke of 
Cumberland, brother-in-law to the Princess of 
Wales, by his marriage to the charming but 
mentally atHicted Princess Dagmar, Her Royal 
Highness’s favorite sister. In money value 
alone these jewels are estimated at £4o »000, 
and include many that at one time belonged to 
the English crown. It was only as late as 
1857, after twenty years of unseemly fighting 
over them that they were finally made over to 
Ernest of Hanover, who claimed them through 
his brother William tv, on the ground that 
they were brought to England by George 1 and 
George 11, and that they were originally part 
of the 
further plea he urged his right under the will 
of his mother, Queen Charlotte, to an inheri- 


Hanover crown regalia, while as a 


tance in them of not less than £200, value. 
The famous parure of pearls, worth £150,000, 
on which the whole case turned, was proved 
conclusively to have been a private gift to 
Queen Charlotte by her husband George 111, 
and as such the English Crown had no rightful 
claim to it. 

The late Consort 
annoyed at their leaving the country, as he 
them the 


Europe, and it was a subject which he never 


Prince was extremely 


considered finest complete set in 


liked referred to in any way. 


Lady Colin Campbell is not likely, after all, 
to realize even a minimum part of the £20, 
so magnanimously left to her by the late Duke 
of Marlborough, as 
failing respect and esteem.’’ His 
stated, 
which is 


a testimony of his **un 
personality 
will, it is barely meet the modest 
£4 i year Blandtord’ s 


portion, and it is more than doubtful if the 


Lady 
extra legacy of £500 each, left to his daugh 
ters, will ever find fulfillment. The widowed 
Duchess is generous in the extreme, but it is 
scarcely to be expected that she will go so far 
as to pay her husband's testamentary bequests 
out of her own private fortune, after com 
pletely renovating Blenheim Palace, especially 
, lett to her one most 


Meanwhile Lady 


Colin has turned religious, so runs the rumor, 


to the tune of &1 . 
tormidable rival of all. 
and looked handsomer than ever at the Private 
View at that latest artistic nightmare, the Grat 
Lady Blandtord, 
her daughters and the youthful duke have re 
tired 
semi-seclusion, only one wing of the palace 


ton Gallerie , on Friday last. 


to Blenheim, where they are living in 


being in use; the rest of the great mansion is 


shut up and veiled in dust sheets and brown 


Holland. 


and reconstructed the princely home and estate, 


American millions re-embellished 
making it beautiful indeed, but, alas, there are 
no American thousands even now to keep up 


its brilliant traditions. 











iy, 


An exceptionally talented young American 
writer is ** John Oliver Hobbes,’’ whose last 
work is the book of this week. John Oliver 
Hobbes, despite the un-euphonious nom de 
guerre, isa woman, and a very pretty one, too. 
She is the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Morgan Richards, of Lancaster Gate, and her 
success as an author has been phenomenal from 
the outset. Her first book, Some Emotions 
and a Moral, which made its appearance two 
years ago, created an immediate sensation. — It 
was reviewed in every journal of the day, and 
Mrs. Craigie—‘* John Oliver Hobbes” 
experienced the always unique emotion of 
waking one morning to find herself a much 
talked about person. Her second book, 
[he Sinner’s Comedy, only added to her 
reclame, which her third and last novel, A 
Study in Temptations, issued to-day, bids 
fair to not only sustain but increase. Mrs. 
Craigie is only a girl in years, though her work 
shows often the power and strength of a man. 
She is a most earnest student, and to good 
purpose, as she shows in the use to which she 
puts her knowledge. 


Monte Carlo, from all accounts, seems not to 
have been very successful this season. I quote 
a few notes from a letter just received, written 
by a well-known élegante du monde: The 
principal excitement has been, of course, the 
carnival, which is just over, and the robberies, 
so many and so daring one is frightened out 
of all one’s ordinary complement of nerves. 
Last evening I myself saw such a_ nice 


looking man ‘taken up” in the rooms for 
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stealing a purse. He was beautifully dressed, 
and he looked the ‘perfect gentleman !° 
They tell me there are a hundred and fifty 
thieves in the rooms every night. ‘There are 
not many people here just now whom one 
knows. Prince Duicep Singh, and his step- 
mother, the Maharanee, have been with us, 
but have emigrated to Nice lately, and Capt. 
and Mrs. Greville are still at the Victoria ; 
(she is an American, you know, and was a 
Miss Anderson, the Mrs. McEwen’s daughter). 
Ihe hotels seem full enough, but certainly 
there are not many smart English visitors, and 
I hear that Cannes has never been more dull 
than this winter. The restaurant is, of course, 
crowded on opera nights just now, because we 
have the De Reszkes singing for us, and last 
evening, when Romeo and Juliet was given 
with Mme. Senbric has the heroine of Gunod’s 
masterpiece, it was a treat indeed. ‘The stage, 
you know, is ridiculously small, and the scen- 
ery very poor, but one forgot all such minor 
details, the voices were so superb. Then 
Mme. Sara Bernhardt and her company are 
with us doing Fedora, and La Dame aux 
Camelias, until March, when Mme. Nichen- 
berg and Coquelin cadet play Les Demoiselles 
de St. Cyr. I have hit, by the way, on a 
delightful shop at Nice tor gowns, etec., but of 
this later on.”” 


I was reminded of ancient gossipings yes- 
terday afternoon by meeting in Piccadilly the 
lately widowed Mrs. Algernon Sartoris, née 
Miss Nellie Grant. She was attired in the 
deepest mourning possible, though driving in 
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/ Her Dinner 
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the smartest open victoria, most smartly horsed 
She looked supremely happy, and supremely 
indifferent to all outward surroundings save 
her own immediate entourage ; a widow in 
weeds only. It is close on twenty years ago 
that the pretty daughter of President Grant 
married Algernon Sartoris, the son of the late 
Adelaide Kemble—the celebrated sister of the 
still more famous Fanny Kemble—whose 
death, scarcely a fortnight ago, severed a-link 
in along chain of dramatic history. Thirteen 
years ago Mr. Algernon Sartoris was a_per- 
sonage of considerable discussion in London 
circles. Cynical and sarcastic on dits of thosé 
days are, however, very ancient chroniques 
scandeleuses to-day : the Hon. Mrs. Mostyn 
and her mysterious supporter in blue ‘“gog- 
gles,’ are ghosts of a bygone scandal, though 
not altogether crowded out of London’s social 
calendar. I wonder how many of pretty 
Nellie Grant’s intimates have ever heard o1 
remember the peaceful, world lost churchyard 
of Ightem, in the Weald of Kent, where 
beneath century old yews, the mother of 
her husband—sweet Adelaide Sartoris—lies 
at rest until ‘the greater day breaks of 
eternity.” 

It was Ightem Moat, one of the most pictur- 
esque homes in the South of England, that the 
late Mr. Courtland Palmer occupied during his 
last visit in England, while he was exploiting 
the theories and advantages of his New York 
‘¢ Nineteenth Century Club.’’ His son, I am 
told, bids fair to take a prominent place as a 
modern composer and musician. 

March 10, 1893. Diane. 














AS SEEN BY HIM 
Wonder why some one has never written 
the etiquette of the sleeping car. I really 
think that my countrymen (and, I can 
idd, my countrywomen), are rudest when they 
travel. The proverbial English boor is a mar- 
of refinement compared to the average pas- 
enger of the vestibule train. I am very thankful 
that I am nearing my destination. I suppose I 
-ht to be grateful to be able to write, and I 
will no doubt be told that if I were either in 
English railway carriage or a train de luxe, 
| would have neither dining, observation, nor 
‘king car. I think I could dispense with 
e comforts for the sake of other advan- 
es which our European neighbors seem to 
p to themselves. I could also dispense 
th the palace car porter, whom I consider to 
it his best a most tiresome nuisance. 


Chere is really only one way to dress when 
travels, especially when the journey is by 

1 always wear on these occasions my 

t year’s lounging suit, a soft hat, and a pink 
blue shirt. The solid colors are really the 
t for railway traveling. It seems almost 
sossible to keep perfectly neat; but then 
do not show the effects of coal 
t as soon as either white or figured ma- 


Cc colors 


il. I always reserve a pair of fresh gloves, 
ch I put on just before arriving. With 
vly polished shoes, a hat free from dust, 
neat gloves, one can even make a credit- 
appearance ata railway terminus after a 
e days’ journey. 
[tf I utilized the porter’s services to polish 
irish my shoes just before getting into 
city, I suppose I would be very grateful, 
the truth of the matter is, that while on 
train I wear russet shoes and bring an ex- 
pair of patent leathers or walking boots to 
ready to put on for my arrival at my desti- 
on. My tie is of a brighter shade than I 
illy wear because I think that one needs a 
ot color to relieve the weariness of the 
I never like to look spick and span 
vona_ railway train, especially if there is a 
one in the party. A fellow 
y supposed to have been newly wedded and 


we. 
is Immedi- 


t surmise on the part of his compagnons de 
yage Is apt to be embarrassing. 
lalking about weddings, I suppose by the 
e I reach New York I shall in for 
spring avalanche of these functions. I 
ppose weddings are intended to be gay and 
tive, but I I am affected in 
te a solemn manner by the religious cere- 
ny, especially if it takes place in a city 


come 


must contess 


rch. ‘These edifices I have always found 
be damp, and there is generally a sugges- 
n of yesterday’s funeral creeping around 
This strikes one, especially in 
e days, as it is not considered good form 


ne where. 


bedeck the church with gay blossoms, and 
ht weddings, with their display of brilliant 
hts and evening toilettes, are not at all in 
rue. Of course, there has been no rule as 
t laid down by society as to whether a city 
a country wedding is the more desirable. 
nust confess that a church wedding in town 
i bright spring day, with its attendant train 
smartly gowned women and well-dressed 
n, is certainly a most delectable spectacle, 
1 the actual gloom of the church is almost 
pelled by the ayety forced upon it. Wed- 


or 
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dings, however, should be punctual ; a long 
wait is productive of nervousness and impa- 
tience on the part of the guests, and it is on 
these occasions that I invariably read over and 
over again the different inscriptions upon 
memorial tablets. I wonder why organists 
always seem to think that one should listen to 
the very saddest airs in their repertoire while 
waiting for the happy pair. I have heard 
Handel’s Largo at twenty-two weddings and 
twenty-six funerals in a season, and I do not 
know whether that time-honored air or the 
other familiar one on mortuary occasions, 
Just As I Am, Without One Plea, is not 
associated in my mind indiscriminately with 
either function. 


I have already spoken in a former paper 
about the correct dress for a wedding and the 
correct present to give. I can only reiterate, 
as to the former, one should wear a_ frock 
coat, a light tie, a white boutonniére and gray 
kid gloves. The top hat should be held in 
the hand and not laid down on the pew seat. 
I think it is better to go to a wedding ina 
trap of some kind, although, if the day is 
bright and you have a charming companion, 
a walk from the church to the house (if the 
latter is not tar distant) is one of the most en- 
joyable features of the occasion. It leads to 
sentiment, and—well, suggestive reflection. 


I suppose by this, that you have been invited 
to the wedding breakfast or reception. When I 
am only invited to the church I spare myself 
the expense of a present because I hardly con- 
sider it a greatcompliment. I make it a point 
always, however, to send cards to the residence 
of the bride from whence it is always supposed 
invitations are issued. 


The country wedding is much more enjoya- 
ble. Nearly everybody that you know owns 
a country house. — If you are a New Yorker, 
this «« homestead °°” is very apt to be somewhere 
in Westchester, in New Jersey or on Long 
or Staten Islands, or even in a neighboring 
state, or perhaps as far as Lenox and New- 
People in town, especially in spring- 


port. 
are partial to little excursions. The 


time, 


country is really at its best at this season. If 


you are living within an hour's journey from 
the city, the wedding should be fixed for the 
early afternoon. A special train is certainly 
in vogue, and your card should state the hour 
at which this train is to leave the city terminus. 
Conveyances should be provided at the country 
station for the city guests. If the wedding is 
at church the guests should be driven directly 
there from the station and after the ceremony 
to the house. The breakfast should be over 
by five o'clock so the guests can reach home at 
least some time before the dinner hour. A 


member of the family should take this part of 


the ceremonial in hand and carefully attend to 
every detail. - For the rest, one expects in the 
country plenty of flowers, and even the rule tor 
floral decorations is very much relaxed when a 
ceremony takes place in a country church. 
There is one point about every wedding break- 
fast that I wish particularly to emphasize. I 
think I have referred to it upon a previous oc- 
casion. In some way or other people are more 
hungry at a wedding than at any other festivity. 
Be very generous in your provision and see 
that every one has plenty of fizz. This should 
be especially borne in mind at a country wed- 
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ding, as your guests’ appetites have the addi- 
tional stimulus of a long railway journey. 

A very charming woman said to me, the 
other day: ‘* You are a very nice fellow, and 
all that, but I must protest against your opin- 
ions, as written by you. You take upon your- 
self to instruct people as to the things they 
should do in a manner which is an insult to 
their intelligence. These matters are really in- 
To this 
rather harsh criticism I can give but one answer. 
I remember a good old divine who frequently 
made allusion to the habit of one of the first 
fathers of the Christian church of always preach- 
This 


patriarch lived, as people seem to have been in 


tuitive with every well-bred person.” 


ing the same sermon from the same text. 


the habit of living in those holy days, consi 
derably beyond the three score and ten allotted 
to ordinary man. His congregation became 
decidedly weary of his preaching, and de- 
manded a change. To them he 
reply: ‘* For nearly a century I have preached 
this maxim, ¢ Little children, love one another.’ 


gave this 


I confess I have made no change in my dis- 
course, but if you practice this precept you 
will keep every commandment.” 

In like manner, even if I am dragging a 
sacred quotation in by the ears, I find myself 
obliged to reiterate my opinion on the subject 
I find the 
sintplest rules constantly transgressed, and I 


of dress and the usages de monde. 


have received nearly half a hundred letters ask- 
ing me the same questions upon the same sub- 
ject. So I can only ask of you who know, 
be patient with me. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


N the two dainty spring walking costumes 
I shown on page 234 are exemplified the 
two skirts most in vogue at present. The 
darker one in heliotrope cloth is cut very much 
as a circular cloak is cut, the narrow part fitting 
the hips exactly, and the wider part broadening 
into folds at the feet, held out by stiff muslin. 
This skirt is trimmed with three narrow, grad- 
uated bands of black velvet placed very far 
apart. The waist is concealed by the pretty 
cape, which is of mauve silk trimmed with two 
rows of cream white lace put on full, and sur- 
black velvet 
with The hat ot 
black chiffon 
around the edge, and is trimmed with loops of 
black velvet and sprays of heliotrope flowers. 


mounted by a smaller cape of 
little 
straw has a 


turned down collar. 


ruche of cream 


Ihe mauve parasol is trimmed with white lace. 

The second figure wears a gown of green 
and white striped taffeta, the skirt of 
The trimming con- 


which 
hangs full from the band. 
sists of narrow flounces with pinked edges of 
the bottom of the 
skirt, and one half way between the top flounce 


pale green silk—four on 


and the waist. A cape of dark green velvet 
without fullness is worn with this gown. — It. is 


trimmed with four rufHes of green silk to match 
the skirt trimming. The hat is of dark green 
velvet, with pale green feathers and _ strings, 
and the parasol is of green silk with insertions 
and ruffles of white lace. 

On page 236 is a spring outdoor costume 
of pale gray cloth, made with a full bell skirt 
edged around the bottom with a band of mar 
ten. Phe corsage of the gray cloth has a yoke 
slightly pointed both back and front, of black 
satin edged with marten, and a straight collar 
The sleeves from the elbow 


The 


similarly trimmed. 
down are tight, and of the gray cloth. 





upper parts are of black satin made in balloon 
puffs. A little band of marten defines the bot- 
tom of the puff, and another one edges the 
cuff. There is a narrow black velvet girdle 
which is tied in front in a knot and falls nearly 
to the edge of the skirt. It! is made of bias 
velvet lined with satin, the ends finished with 
steel tassels. The hat is of black velvet ostrich 
plumes, tightened by buckles of Rhinestones, 
Black gloves finish this attractive toilette. 

On page 237 is shown a gown of poplin in 
alight tan color. The bell skirt is trimmed 
bands of chestnut velvet of graduated 
The bodice is laid in folds under a 
corselet of chestnut velvet, and there is a 
pointed yoke of écru or coffee-colored lace. 
Upon the edge of the yoke a wide rufHe of 
chestnut velvet is placed lined with silk. The 
rufHe is of the same width all around, and 
meets in front, where the ends are pointed and 
The sleeves are ot 


with 
widths. 


hang down over the skirt. 
the leg-o’-mutton type and fit closely to the 
arm belowthe elbow. The toque has a crown 
of jeweled bullion, with a narrow puft of chest- 
nut velvet around the brim, and two brown 
wings. A wide collar of brown feathers en- 
circles the throat. 

The man in the plate (page 236), 
seated, wears evening clothes made of black 


who is 


cheviot, the trousers showing a row of black 
silk braid down the 
coat is single-breasted and of fine white piqué, 
by himself. 
The boutonniére is of white jessamine. The 
standing figure wears a black waistcoat and 


outer seam. His waist- 


and his tie is of white lawn tied 


has a carnation boutonniere, the trousers and 
coat being of cheviot. 

The seated figure (frontispiece) on the right 
has a gown of black satin and a coat of silver 
gray bengaline, made with a short shoulder 
cape laid in plaits and falling over the black 
velvet puffs on the sleeves. The hat, of black 
straw, is edged with black velvet and trimmed 
with feathers and velvet loops. 

Ihe one upon the left wears a gown of sol- 
band of black velvet 
Her 


dier blue cloth, with a 


upon the bottom of the. skirt. cape, a 
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charming model, is of black velvet edged with 
otter, and she carries a fanciful muff of velvet, 
satin and black lace. Her hat of soldier blue 
felt is trimmed with black velvet and feathers, 
and has a jeweled buckle in front. 

The gown worn by the standing figure is 
of French cashmere, showing bouquets of 
pale blue flowers on a white ground. The 
sleeves and girdle are of pale blue silk, and 
the neck is cut V shape, with revers of blue 
silk, showing a guimpe of white lace beneath. 

The ball gown worn by Miss Julia Arthur, 
in Lady Windermere’s Fan (page 235), is of 
exceeding richness. The skirt, made en traine, 
is of lustrous white satin, very full, and trim- 
med around the bottom with a band of gold 
and pearl embroidered passementerie. The 
low-necked bodice, cut straight across the 
bosom, is of creamy yellow velvet, and has 
full puffed sleeves of white satin, over which 
falls a rutHe of the yellow velvet in rich folds. 
The corsage and edge of the ruffle are trimmed 
with the pearl and gold passementerie, and 
there is a little pointed girdle of the same. No 
seams appear in the bodice, which lays in two 
plaits on each side of the round point. At the 
back, the bodice is cut straight across the 
shoulders with a V of white satin under the 
velvet folds. Her dark hair is dressed high 
and two rows of pearls are twisted around the 
knot. The crowning beauty of the costume, 
however, is the superb wrap of pale gold col- 
ored satin, lined with white plush, and edged 
all around with magnificent white fur. It is 
circular in shape, like a huge cape, is three- 
quarter length, and has a high standing collar. 


The leng, wrinkled gloves are of white 
suede. The fan is composed of long white 


ostrich feathers with tortoiseshell sticks of the 
palest amber overlaid with gold tracery. 


VANITY FAIR 
Costume of much simplicity recently 
made in Paris, by Felix, and destined to 
be worn in Newport during the coming 
summer, is of wild rose colored wool crépe. The 
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skirt is laid in fine plaits (not accordeon plaits), and 
just escapes the ground. About fourteen inches 
from the belt the plaits are confined by a band 
of narrow mignonnette colored velvet ribbon, 
with bows of the same six inches apart. Below 
this band the plaits are allowed to spread out 
tan-like, and have a very pretty graceful effect 
The bodice is laid in surplice plaits in front, 
which cross the bust and fasten at the side. It; 
cut V shape, a little rounded at the points, how 
ever, both back and front, and there is a guim) 
of old lace, with high collar covered with si 
rows of pearl beads. The sleeves show a lar; 
puff from the shoulder, of mignonnette colored 
velvet, with tight sleeves below reaching to tl 
wrist, of the pink crépe material. There a: 
deep cuffs of white lace, and a frill or bertha « 
lace bordering the V of the corsage and gradu 
ated so that the widest part falls over the puff 
the sleeve, and becomes narrower until it reach: 
the waist line both back and front and disay 
pears within the narrow girdle of mignonnett 
velvet. The hat to be worn with the gown 
of olive green straw, with a wide brim border« 
by a full ruche of pale rose mousseline de soi 
and is trimmed with full high loops of whit 
lace and pale pink ribbons. The parasol 
of mignonnette colored transparent materi 
trimmed with ruches of the same, and has 
handle of pink coral. 

At a dinner given on the ovening of Mar 
Gras, the hostess wore a Parisian gown of whit 
satin, the skirt made bell shape, and with 
delicate embroidery in gold running up eac! 
seam. The bodice of white satin was short 
waisted and had a drapery of jonquil velve: 
passing from under each arm and knotted to 
gether in the middle of the bust. The shor 
balloon sleeves were of jonquil velvet, and they 
and the drapery were partially hidden by 
deep bertha of old Flemish point lace. A 
golden dagger, with hilt encrusted with dia 
monds, was passed through her dark hair at th 


back. 


** 1 didn’t see Charlie Littleman at the reception yesterda 
afternoon,”” 
** He was there, but he was behind a chrysanthemum.” 
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